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35° THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

TWO RECENT DELIVERANCES CONCERNING THE ACT 

OF BAPTISM. 

The nineteenth century produced a very extensive literature with 
reference to the act of Christian baptism. But evidently the last word 
on this subject has not yet been written. The twentieth century already 
has witnesses to the fact that Christian scholars are still busying them- 
selves with investigations and considerations concerning this ancient 
religious rite. Two works 1 thus early in the first decade of the century 
have come to us from across the sea. The first is by a graduate of 
Oxford. In what way he was moved to prepare his work he frankly 
tells us in his preface : 

The study of which the following pages are the result was first suggested 
to me by a conversation with a friend who had joined the Baptist community 
because, having gone into the question, he had come to the conclusion that 
the original method of administering the sacrament was by submersion. I 
did not believe that he was right in his judgment, but was conscious that I 
had little definite with which to oppose his conviction. I knew that baptism 
by affusion was represented in the catacombs, but I had no idea of the mass 
of evidence from archaeology that witnessed to it as the universal practice in 
early ages. I began my study in the belief that it was at least allowed at 
times ; I ended it with the conviction that no other method was adopted till 
the general introduction of infant baptism in the early Middle Ages made 
submersion possible. 

The evidence of a scientific spirit is a demand of the present day 
in any scholarly work. The presence of such a spirit in the volume 
before us, however, is certainly not to be expected after such a disclo- 
sure. The author has a very definite aim in the task he has undertaken. 
Avowedly he sets out to find something that will enable him "to 
oppose "the "conviction, which a friend who had joined the Baptist 
community " had in some way formed, "that the original method of 
administering the sacrament [of baptism] was by submersion." The 
scientific spirit is here entirely wanting. It was, indeed, commendable 
on the author's part that the inquiry into which he was led in the way 
described should be made, since he had, according to his own confes- 
sion, little " definite " with which "to oppose" the conviction of his 
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Baptist friend, who evidently had something very definite. But what we 
want as the result of any investigation is the truth and nothing but the 
truth ; and the author, by his own confession, admitting us as he does 
to his confidence, had in his purpose nothing more than a search for 
something that might prove helpful in the effort to gain a partisan end. 

This appears in our author's work as plainly as in his confession. 
He made the study, as he tells us, "to oppose" a friend who "had 
come to the conclusion that the original method of administering the 
sacrament was by submersion." But why turn to archaeology? His 
friend, unquestionably, had come to his conclusion by the study of his 
New Testament. Plainly, if one wishes to ascertain what was the act of 
baptism in the New Testament period, he must study the literature of 
that period in which the act is recorded. This our author, by his own 
admission, had not done. His previous study had given him " little 
definite" concerning the act of baptism. But it was something definite 
that he wanted and must have in order to "oppose" his friend's con- 
viction. In other words, he had not so thoroughly informed himself 
with reference to the act of baptism in the New Testament that he had 
no need to study its teachings, or to examine the literature of the early 
Christian church in order to obtain any added information which that 
literature might furnish. The truth, if anywhere, was certainly to be 
found in such a study. But in his search for something " definite" our 
author waives all such study aside and betakes himself to archaeology. 
Could anything be more unpromising of a helpful result? Archaeology 
has its place in a study of baptism in the early church, yet not the first 
place, and it certainly cannot furnish anything decisive in an inquiry 
concerning the act of baptism in the New Testament period. In other 
words, the plain, direct, unquestioned testimony of the New Testament 
itself as to "the original method of administering the sacrament" is not 
to be set aside by any study of the pictorial representation of baptism 
which later centuries may furnish. Yet this is precisely what our author 
attempts to do. Here also he admits us to his confidence. He knew, 
he tells us, "that baptism by affusion was represented in the catacombs," 
and so he turned to archaeology as promising something with which 
"to oppose" the conviction of his friend "who had joined the Baptist 
community." 

Our author's search in this Made field of investigation was rewarded 
to his satisfaction : 

I knew that baptism by aSusion was represented in the catacombs, but I 
had no idea of the mass of evidence from archaeology that witnessed to it as 
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the universal practice in early ages. I began my study in the belief that it 
was at least allowed at times ; I ended it with the conviction that no other 
method was adopted till the general introduction of infant baptism in the early 
Middle Ages made submersion possible. 

This is certainly an amazing conclusion, and yet is it not just what was 
to be expected when the author, in his search for " the original method 
of administering the sacrament," wishing " to oppose his friend who 
had joined the Baptist community," discarded the literature and his- 
tory of the New Testament period and turned to archaeology? The 
probabilities of reaching the truth of the matter in any such way plainly 
did not lie in that direction. The opportunity for misunderstanding 
and for misinterpretation in any such study is very great, as anyone 
knows who has given careful attention to the pictorial representation 
of baptism in the catacombs and elsewhere. Wide differences exist as 
to the age to which these representations belong, and even when there 
is an agreement as to the time, the representation may have a certain 
significance to one, and a very different significance to another. For 
example, take the well-known mosaic in the dome of San Giovanni in 
Fonte at Ravenna. The baptistery beneath the picture is ten feet long 
and three feet, six inches deep. The building was erected between 400 
and 450 A. D. The picture is a representation of the baptism of Jesus 
in the Jordan. The Savior is standing in water which reaches to his 
waist. John, on the bank of the river, is holding in his right hand 
over the head of Christ a patera, and above is a descending dove. Our 
author says that John is pouring water "from a patera over the head 
of Christ," and in his illustration of the mosaic water is falling from 
the patera upon the head of Christ. Our author, however, is frank 
enough to say that "according to Strzygowski the patera is a fourteenth- 
century restoration, as no such instrument was used till that date." 
But he might also have added that the photograph of the mosaic taken 
by Ricci of Ravenna shows no water falling from the patera (p. 278). 

But suppose the patera were not a restoration, and that it belongs 
to the fifth century, misinterpretation of its significance is easy. It is 
a well-known fact that in the Greek church the act of baptism has 
always been trine immersion. If the representation at Ravenna of the 
baptism of the Savior by John is placed by the side of such a repre- 
sentation on a baptismal token in use in the Greek church at the pres- 
ent day, the similarity is remarkable. In both cases the patera is held 
over the head of the candidate, yet no one would claim for an instant 
that the representation of the baptism of Christ on this baptismal token 
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in the Greek church of today is a witness for affusion as the act of 
baptism as administered in that church. As is well known, the bestow- 
ment from the patera in the representation in the baptismal token is 
the perfected chrism which follows the administration of trine immer- 
sion. Why not in the Ravenna mosaic? 

But even if the mosaic at Ravenna were a representation of affusion, 
how little could it be regarded as furnishing evidence as to " the origi- 
nal method of administering the sacrament"? Our author, in a foot- 
note on p. 297, has a reference to Jacoby's Bericht uber die Taufe Jesu 
(Strassburg, 1902). Calling attention to a representation of the bap- 
tism of Jesus in the Jordan mentioned by Jacoby, he says : "Our Lord 
stands with the water rising above his thighs, and Jordan hastens in 
astonishment away to the right." The fleeing of the Jordan, as is well 
known, is a legendary representation ; but our author fails to add that 
Jacoby is authority for the statement that the pictorial representations 
of the baptism of Christ in art have been influenced more by these 
legendary accounts of the baptism than by the references to baptism 
in the New Testament. 

This statement by Jacoby is suggestive of the weakness of the 
author's appeal to archaeology in his effort to find something with 
which "to oppose" his friend "who had joined the Baptist community." 
And yet our author seems to be unconscious of it, and he calls atten- 
tion to one pictorial representation after another in succeeding cen- 
turies, through "the ages of persecution," through "the ages of the 
councils," through "the ages of the northern invasions;" and with the 
result that, while he began the study in the belief that affusion "was at 
least allowed at times," he "ended it with the conviction that no other 
method was adopted till the general introduction of infant baptism in 
the early Middle Ages made submersion possible." 

Surely great is archaeology! It would be interesting to know what 
effect the author's work had upon his "friend who had joined the 
Baptist community," but unhappily here we are not admitted to the 
author's confidence. An early copy, we doubt not, was placed in 
the hands of this friend. It is difficult to believe that one "who had 
joined the Baptist community" because he had come to the conclusion 
that the " original method of administering the sacrament was by sub- 
mersion" would be influenced by any such considerations as are here 
presented from the field of archaeology. We have the authority of the 
author for the statement that his friend had become a Baptist from 
"conviction," and that conviction, we may well believe, had founda- 
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tions that would not be moved as easily as were our author's very 
indefinite beliefs. 

It is interesting to notice how a Scottish theologian, writing at the 
same time as the author of Baptism and Christian Archtsology, and 
busying himself with the Sacraments in the New Testament, viewed the 
act of baptism at that early period in the history of the Christian 
church. While his task is avowedly a study of baptism in the New 
Testament as one of the sacraments, he turns for a confirmation of the 
opinion to which he gives expression to church history and to archae- 
ology. In what he has td say concerning baptism, he refers to the 
"mode" of its administration, and calls attention to three lines of evi- 
dence within the New Testament " that have to be considered " : (i) 
the meaning of the verb /3airr«£<i> and of the nouns derived from it ; 
(2) the narratives of actual cases of baptism-; and (3) any allusions to 
the form of the sacrament that appear to be made in the course of 
expositions of its doctrinal significance. 

From this statement one might certainly expect a facing of the 
facts. The field to be traversed is accurately indicated, but it must be 
confessed that not only is the survey inadequate, but the results are 
meager. With regard to the word fiawrlito, the author says (p. 222) 
that " no one questions that its primary and classical signification is ' to 
immerse;'" but it is evident, he adds, that the word in the New. Testa- 
ment is not used in this literal and general meaning, but has come " to 
bear a technical religious sense, in which, while its primary idea may 
never be lost, the real stress falls upon its spiritual connotation as an 
act of ceremonial cleansing" (pp. 222, 223). The author is, of course, 
aware of the fact that there are those who are not in agreement with 
him in this view. 

Some of the ablest critical writers maintain that the idea of immersion is 
never absent when fiarrl^a is used in the New Testament. This is Meyer's 
position in his notes on Mark 7:4 and Luke 11:38. And Dr. Schaff 
(Oldest Church Manual, p. 50) quotes an emphatic testimony to the same 
effect from a letter by Harnack. 

It is interesting, therefore, to notice the reasons that compel the author 
to differ with these "ablest critical writers." The first which he men- 
tions is this, that 

the theocratic ceremonies of purification are described as " divers baptisms" 
(Suupipoa (kucTuriuia, Heb. 9:10), while jSaa-rifw has come to be employed as 
the equivalent of the Hebrew word yfn . which is used in the Old Testament 
to describe the Levitical washings, and which in the Septuagint is translated 
by \aik<rff<u. 
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But in these "divers baptisms" of Heb. 9 : 10, which have reference to 
the washings prescribed by the Mosaic law, the idea of immersion, as 
Meyer and others maintain, is not wanting. Indeed, that these " divers 
baptisms " were in entire harmony with the admitted significance of 
fjamilm is evident from an examination of the Old Testament referring 
to these "washings," and from the Targum on the Pentateuch. For 
example, Onkelos translates Lev. 14:15, "He shall immerse his 
clothes and bathe [using the Hebrew word signifying " to swim "] in 
water." The facts are with these " ablest critical writers," it would 
seem, rather than with our author. 

But he has another reason for finding in /?o«m'£a>, as used in the 
New Testament, "a technical religious sense," namely, that /3ajm£<i>, as 
applied both to the baptism of John and the later Christian baptism, is 
used absolutely, /. e., without the addition of any qualifying or descrip- 
tive phrase, and precisely as we use the word "baptize." 

" John came," we read, " who baptized in the wilderness ;" " they then that 
received his word were baptized ; " "I baptized also the house of Stephanus." 
To substitute the word "immerse" for the word "baptize" in statements like 
these would be to rob them of their most specific meaning. 

It would certainly rob them of the "technical religious sense" which 
the author is endeavoring to force upon them, but to say that John 
immersed in the wilderness, or that they who received the word from 
the lips of the apostle were immersed, or that Paul immersed the house- 
hold of Stephanus, would not rob the word of a single shade of its 
evident significance. It is our author who robs the word when he 
endeavors to give it a meaning for which the Greek language had other 
words. 

But there are in the New Testament the narratives of actual cases 
of baptism; what is to be learned from them? our author inquires. 
They cannot be regarded, he says, as " decisive either one way or the 
other." It would seem to be otherwise, he is frankly ready to suggest. 

The fact that we read of baptism in a river or pool, taken in connection 
with the strict meaning of ftarrlfra, would certainly favor the thought of 
immersion. 

But this is a suggestion the force of which is at once broken by the 
added words : 

although, no doubt, it is true that a candidate for baptism might stand in the 
shallow part of a stream or wayside pond, while the water was poured over 
his head — a form of baptism which appears to be represented in some of the 
early catacomb paintings. 
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It is, of course, to be admitted that the imaginative faculty has great 
capabilities, but our author certainly lays upon it a mighty task in sug- 
gesting the possibility of such a conception of baptism in the New 
Testament times. This was hardly to be expected from one who goes 
on to say that the presumed improbability that there would be a suffi- 
cient water supply in Jerusalem to permit the immersion of three 
thousand persons on the day of Pentecost, or that the jailer of Philippi 
would be provided with a bath or tank in which he and his household 
could be immersed on the spot, are considerations " too purely hypo- 
thetical to count for much in the way of serious argument." 

In calling attention to the third line of evidence which he presents, 
the author makes the frank confession : 

That immersion was the original method of baptism finds a very strong 
support in a figure which Paul uses both in Romans and Colossians in con- 
nection with a doctrinal reference to the sacrament ( Rom. 6 : 3-5 ; Col. 2 : 12). 
He speaks of baptism as a burial with Christ into death, and a rising again 
with him from the grave. Undoubtedly this shows that immersion was the 
usual mode of administering the rite as known to Paul. 

But why "usual"? Is there a particle of evidence to be found any- 
where that it ever occurred to the apostle that there are " modes " of 
administering the rite ? The apostle in his designation of the act used 
a word that was fixed, definite ; a word which Thayer, in his Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, says signifies "an immersion in 
water, performed as a sign of the removal of sin, and administered to 
those who, impelled by a desire for salvation, sought admission to the 
benefits of the Messiah's kingdom." Yet our author permits a sug- 
gestion of "modes," even when admitting that Paul's figure in Rom 
6:3-5 an d Col. 2:12 gives strong support to the view that the origi- 
nal act of baptism was immersion. This, however, is as far as his 
theory of a "technical religious sense" will allow him to go. He does 
not think that Paul's language in these passages "proves that there is 
a depth of spiritual significance in the twofold act of immersion and 
emersion which makes it an essential part of the ordinance." Our 
author's reason for his view is certainly a singular one : 

" The great mass of the New Testament evidence goes to show that the 
idea of cleansing is the primary idea in the symbolism in baptism. The 
thought of a being buried with Christ is nowhere found except in these two 
Pauline passages. And the ideas of cleansing and burial are so different 
from each other that it is difficult, as the late Professor Candlish has said, to 
suppose "that the same was designed directly and properly to represent 
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them both ;" and so the probability is that the comparison to a death and 
burial and resurrection with Christ "is merely an incidental allusion, and not 
the direct and principal signification of the rite." 

Eut suppose it was an incidental allusion, and let it be granted that 
the idea of cleansing is the primary idea in the symbolism of baptism, 
is there even a hint in such an admission that the New Testament 
knows anything of any other "mode" of administering the rite than 
that indicated by our English word "immersion" ? 

But we have already exceeded the limits allowed to us. Enough 
has been said, however, to indicate that in the opening of the twentieth 
century Christian scholars in a study of Christian baptism are likely to 
find what they set out to find. We read history through our prejudices, 
Wendell Phillips once said; and this is true too often, even of our 
reading of the New Testament. 

Henry S. Burrage. 

Portland, Me. 

SCIENCE AND THE FAITH. 

It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, for me to do justice to Mr. 
Capron's book. 1 And the reason may be put in a sentence. The 
work is one of the best sustained, and altogether the most ingenious, 
which it has been my fortune to read for some time ; yet, save in one 
or two places, and these probably unimportant, it fails utterly to carry 
conviction to my mind. Having made this confession, I shall attempt 
little more than a bare presentation of Mr. Capron's general con- 
tention. 

Mr. Capron proposes to show, on a basis of a frank acceptance of 
all the main consequences deduced by Spencer in the Synthetic Phi- 
losophy, that "the religion of the Bible, the sole repository of religious 
ideas," is true in itself, and able to stand the most rigid tests required 
by advanced scientific thought. He maintains this thesis through 
nearly five hundred pages, with amazing ingenuity and resource, some- 
what as follows : Interdependence is the prime condition of terrestrial 
life. As the sun and the earth are to physical man, so are religion 
and science to intellectual man. Religion exercises the same vitaliz- 
ing influence upon science as that exerted by the sun upon the earth. 
This is the first great "homology." The two, in both cases, are con- 
current forces. So far the introduction. Part II deals with the 

1 The Conflict of Truth. By F. Hugh Capron. London : Hodder & Stoughton, 

1902. vii + 509 pages. 10s. 6d. 



